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Ancient Hstronomical Records. 


Some recent discoveries in Greece, Egypt and Babylonia 
have a special interest for astronomers. 

First in importance is a recovery of a portion of the missing 
“ Parian Chronicle,” see “Athenische Mittheilungen,” Vol. 
XXII, that is an inscription in Greek, found inscribed upon a 
stone, in 1627, giving the chronology of a summary of the 
chief events in Greek history. 

It was not until now absolutely certain that this monument 
came from Paros, as Lord Arundel’s agent dispatched it from 
Smyrna, but the new fragment having been found at Paros 
decides the question. 

The interest in this relic to astronomers will appear, but its 
historical value can be surmised by stating that the new piece 
of the text alone presents the chronological sketch from B. C. 
336 to B. C. 299, commencing with the death of Philip II of 
Macedon, relates the events and victories of Alexander, and 
also part of the history of his immediate successors, 

Incidentally, however it records the eclipse of B. C. 310, 
alluded to by Diodorus and Justin in reference to the naval 
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engagement of the fleet of Agathoples, near Syracuse, and it 
also mentions the comet of B. C. 303, which is recorded in 
Chinese annals. 

The correct synchronism of these astronomical phenomena 
with concurrent historical events in this, perhaps the most en- 
trancing, period of history is of great importance. 

Thus this very portion of the “ Parian Chronicle” is astro- 
nomically ascertained to be a year in error as to the date it 
assigns to the battle of Arbela, because that is irrevocably 
decided by the lunar eclipse which took place September 20, 
B. C. 331, eleven days before the battle, whilst the inscription 
dates the Greek victory a year sooner. 

Strange to say, about a year subsequent to finding the 
chronicle fragment a Greek papyrus was disinterred from a 
mound at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt which has preserved six 
columns of a chronological work, perhaps a student’s exercise, 
giving the history of the world from B. C. 355 to B. C. 315, 
thus excepting the final 17 years, covering the same period as 
the new piece of the “ Parian Chronicle.” 

The new treatise dates the battle of Arbela in 330 B. C., a 
year too late. It is remarkable that such an important event 
as this should not have been chronologically certain to classic 
historians, but even Arrain and Plutarch are doubtful as to 
the month, though the former gives the correct year ; because 
he says the Archon at Athens was named Aristophanes, and 
we know from other sources his year was B. C. 331, so Arrian 
may be said, were it necessary to confirm the date of the 
eclipse. 

Now the British Museum has recently published a contract 
tablet in Babylonian cuneiform writing, dated “the 6th day 
of the month Sebat, 6th year of Alexander King of Babylon,” 
referring to the work in preparation for repairing the “ pyra- 
mid,” or seven storied towers of the Temple of Bel. This 
cuneiform text has been the subject of a valuable treatise by 
Dr. Oppert of the French Academy, who, after quoting 
Strabo’s account of Alexander’s commencement of this very 
building enterprise six months before his death, shows that 
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the tablet is dated 110 days before his decease. Dr. Oppert in 
his remarks devotes some time to the questions connected 
with four other eclipses, besides the one alluded to on the new 
piece of the Parian Chronicle. 

These are the lunar eclipse of October 9, B. C. 425, men- 
tioned by the Scholiast on a play of Aristophanes, for it was a 
total eclipse that created a profound impression at Athens, 
because it coincided with the commencement of the sacred 
mysteries ; and three eclipses spoken of by Ptolemy in the 
“ Almagest,” namely, the lunar eclipse of December 22, B. C. 
383. Another of June 18, B. C. 382, and a third of December 
12, B. C. 382. Finally he also discusses the Arbela year 
eclipse. 

One valuable statement resulting from Oppert’s researches 
is that for the second of Ptolemy’s eclipses, that of June 18, B. 
C. 382, Ptolemy does not give the Athenian time, because it 
was not visible at Athens. He gives Babylonian time as 6:30, 
just before sunset, but at Athens, 1% hours west, it was then 
broad daylight. 

There is a difficulty, however, about its being visible at 
Babylon, because, according to the lunar tables, the moon had 
not quite risen, but perhaps Ptolemy meant either to record an 
eclipse only partly visible at Babylon, or else records are to be 
found noted in the Babylonian astronomical annals which was 
reported on, and its occurrence noted in the cuneiform tablet 
records at Babylon by an astronomer situated a little to the 
east in Babylonian territory. 

Ptolemy gives the Greek dates for the first and third 
eclipses, and his omission of it in the second case indicates he 
could not find it in the Attic records. 

Dr. Oppert shows that the “ Metonic Cycle” commenced B. 
C. 433, eight years before the eclipse mentioned by the com- 
mentator upon Aristophanes’ play and terminated in the year 
of the Arbela eclipse B, C. 331. Whilst the Callipic Cycle 
began in the following year. Finally, by means of another 
cuneiform “contract tablet” dated “roth day of the month 
Ab, in the eighth year of Alexander,” that is the first year of 
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the interregnum after the monarch’s death, Dr. Oppert thinks 
it proved that Alexander died “on ‘May 11th, Julian, or 6th 
of May, Gregorian, B. C. 332.” 

Dr. Oppert’s treatise may be found in the “ Comptes Ren- 
dus” of the French Academy 1898, pp. 413-446, and the new 
papyrus in the Egyptian Exploration Fund’s work, “ Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyri,” Part I, pp. 25-36. 

JoserH Orrorp, M. S. B. A. 


[NOTE ON MR. OFFORD’S ARTICLE.] 


The recent discoveries in Greece, Egypt and Babylonia 
have a special interest for astronomers and help materially to 
give their calculations a monumental foundation. The most 
important is the recovery of a portion of the missing part of 
the so-called “ Parian Chronicle,” referred to at the beginning 
of Mr. Offord’s article. It is an inscription in Greek, and in- 
scribed upon stone, and doubtless came from Paros originally. 

Incidentally it records the notable eclipse of B. C. 310 
(Diodorus and Justin), which followed the naval engagement 
of the fleet of Agathokles, near Syracuse. Unfortunately the 
record is too brief to be of much additional service to astrono- 
mers. On the morning after the fleet sailed from Syracuse 
for Africa, the historians tell us the sun was eclipsed to sucha 
degree (tantum fit solis deliquium) that the stars were seen 
everywhere as at night. 

The direction of the fleet is uncertain, neither the Paros 
record nor historians seem to know whether the fleet rounded 
Sicily on the north or south side, and this lack of information 
detracts astronomically from the scientific value of the record. 
I have attempted to supply this defect by using the description 
of the eclipse as a basis to determine the position of the fleet 
during the time of the eclipse. My calculation places the 
central line near the African coast so that the fleet if going 
southward towards Africa, which is most likely, would be 
about 100 miles from Syracuse on the morning after the bat- 
tle, and it would be near the northern limit of totality, which 
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agrees with the description, namely, “that the sun was 
eclipsed to such a degree (tantum fit solis deliquium) that the 
stars were seen everywhere as at night.” The eclipse oc- 
curred 15 August, B. C. 310. 


Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


S. Beswick, C. E. 


Che Decipherment of the Hittite Inscriptions. 
By Professor A. H. Sayce, LL. D., Oxford. 

Tue decipherment of the Hittite texts is a problem which I 
have kept constantly in view formore than twentyyears. But 
the attempt made by myself and others to solve it have ended 
in failure; they have satisfied only their authors, and not 


always even their authors. Before a system of decipherment 
could be accepted it was necessary that it should fulfil three 
conditions: (1) the phonetic values assigned to the characters 


must be such as to yield not only names similar to those met 
with in the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, but also the 
geographical names belonging to the several localities in 
which the inscriptions on which they occur have been found; 
(2) they must also be such as to give a coherent series of 
grammatical suffixes consistent with what we know of Asianic 
grammar, as well as with the terminations of the Hittite 
names recorded by the Egyptian and Assyrian scribes; (3) 
and, finally, they must support and verify one another, the 
same phonetic values appearing in forms and names which we 
know on other grounds had a similar pronunciation. 

The two main difficulties in the way of decipherment have 
been on the one hand the paucity and imperfection of the 
texts, and on the other the untrustworthiness of the eye-copies 
we possessed of them. These difficulties have now been in 
great measure removed. More texts have been discovered, 
and we now have photographs, squeezes, and casts of those 
the originals of which are not in the museums of London or 
Berlin. One of the results of being able at last to consult 
accurate copies of the inscriptions was the discovery that the 
ideographs of “king ” and “ district,” which have hitherto been 
confounded together, are always carefully distinguished in 
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them. The confusion was due to myself in the early days of 
Hittite research, and I have been followed in the error by 
subsequent investigators. The consequences have been fatal, 
and the primary key to the decipherment of the hieroglyphs 
has thus been hidden from sight. The discovery once made, I 
knew where to look for the groups of characters denoting 
geographical names. 

For more than twenty years it has been known that the 
nominative singular in -s was represented by a yoke, and that 
another character which I believe to represent a sacred stone 
wrapped in cloths was the determinative of Deity, while the 
bilingual “boss” of Tarkondemos had given us four ideo- 
graphs, two of them being the ideographs of “king” and 
“country,” as well as the phonetic character me. From the 
inscription on a Bowl it had further been inferred that a par- 
ticular character, which is frequently used as a suffix after a 
noun, denoted the suffix of the accusative, and another charac- 
ter the suffix of the first person of the verb. A “word-di- 
vider” has also been detected, so that it was possible to break 
up a passage into its separate words. Recently I had pointed 
out that the phonetic characters accompanying the picture of 
the head and tiara of a high priest (an ideograph which is at- 
tached to the figure of the high priest at Fraktin) must corre- 
spond to the word adbak/és, stated by Strabo to be the title of 
the “high priest” at Komana, or dakélos, as it is written by 
Hesychius, who interprets it as “gallos priest” and “mag- 
nate.” In this way we obtain 4a or ga as the value of a 
character which Mr. Rylands identifies with a rabbit’s head. 

Many years ago M. Six, the eminent numismatist, suggested 
to me that a particular group of characters which is found in 
the inscriptions of Carchemish and nowhere else, represents 
the name of that city. The first character is not met with 
elsewhere, and therefore would probably express a closed 
syllable, the second is the rabbit’s head, thethird me, and the last 
a goat’s head. But, misled by the bilingual “boss,” where the 
goat’s head is used ideographically to denote ¢arku, a“ goat,” as 


well as by my false conception of the character which is really 
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tne determinative of “district,” I rejected the suggestion at 
the time. Since then, however, inscriptions have been found 
in which the goat’s head interchanges with the ordinary repre- 
sentative of the nominative suffix -s, while the discovery I 
made last winter that the determinative always attached to 
the group of characters if not the ideograph of “king,” as I had 
supposed, but of “district,” made it suddenly clear that M. Six 
was right after all, and that the name actually reads Kar-ka- 
me-ts, or, adopting the Assyrian pronunciation, Gar-ga-me-ts. 
Now the cuneiform tablets discovered by M. Chantre at 
Boghaz Keui, the Hittite northern capital, have proved to be 
in the same language as the two letters from Arzawa in the 
Tel-el-Amarna collection, or at all events in a closely related 
dialect, and thanks to ideographs and the stereotyped formule 
of the Tel-el-Amarna letters, some of the Arzawa grammatical 
forms can be made out. Thus the nominative singular of the 
noun ends in -s, the accusative in -#, and the first person of the 
verb in -z and -ya, while gentilic adjectives are formed by the 


suffixes -mas and -yas. The Hittite names found in the 


Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions also give us the gentilic 
suffixes -as, -yas and -sis. Applying this to the Hittite texts 
we get the value of for the sleeve which in the Bowl inscrip- 
tion marks the accusative. Along with two other characters 
which interchange with it, it also represents the first letter or 


syllable of a gentilic suffix which can on other grounds be 


shown to be -nas. 

The gentilic adjective, however, formed from the name of 
Carchemish does not terminate in -zas. For reasons too de- 
tailed to be given here, the suffix can be shown to be -yvas. 
This gives us the value of three more characters, s¢ (which 
takes the place of 7s), ya, and yas, which last interchanges with 
ya-s, The second -ya is also the character which in the Bowl 
inscription represents the suffix of the first person of the verb. 

There are two characters which, from their frequency and 
the fact that they are omitted or inserted at will after syllables 
like wa and me or mi, must be vowels, and since one of them 


follows syllables ending in a and the other syllables ending in 
e and 7, I assign to the first the value of @ and to the second 
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the value of 7. M. Halévy has already long ago pointed out 
that this latter must represent a vowel. 

With the phonetic values thus obtained we can now proceed 
to read some more of the geographical names to which the 
determinative of “district” is attached. The name, for in- 
stance, of the prince who is commemorated on the stela of 
Tyana is followed by a word which ends with the determina- 
tive. This word reads: *-a-n-a-n-a-s. Here it is obvious that 
we must give the first character the value of ¢u, and so get the 
geographical name that will suit the inscription, 7uana-nas, 
“the Tyanian.” 


The suffixes are invariably written phonetically. The stems 
of the noun and verb, on the other hand, are usually expressed 
by ideographs, and the pictorial character of Hittite writing 
gives us, not infrequently, a clue to their signification. 
Determinatives are numerous, especially in the inscriptions of 
Carchemish. 

In Syria the geographical mames are for the most part 
written phonetically, an indication that they were not of 
Hittite origin. As we advance northward, however, ideo- 
graphs take the place of phonetic characters, thus confirming 


the view of Professor Ramsay that the primitive home of the 


Hittites and the script they invented or adapted was in Cappa- 
docia. On the other hand, my decipherment of the texts has 
brought to light a fact which I did not at all expect. The 
name of “ Hittite”—Khatta-nas and Khatta-is—is found in the 
inscriptions eastward of the passes of the Taurus, but not in 
Cilicia and Cappadocia. We meet with it in the inscriptions 
of Hamath and Carchemish, of Mer’ash and Izgin, but not 
farther west. It thus occupies exactly the region in which the 
Hittites of the Egyptian, Assyrian and Vannice monuments 


are placed. Westward of the Taurus it seems to have been 
either unknown or disused.* 

*The above is a synopsis of the lecture I delivered before the Society of 
Biblical Archeology on Wednesday, 11th June, 1902. My Memoir dealing 
with the subject in detail and accompanied by a list of Hittite characters 
will be published in the course of the year in the Proceedings of the 
Society. 

(See P. S. B. A., Vol. XXV, Part 3.) 
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Professor Oppert on the Babel-Bible Controversy. 


Tue following is a summary of an article contributed to the 
Vienna Zeit by Professor Jules Oppert. The translation was 
made for the Literary Digest: 

As against those who regard the Bible as literally inspired 
and as the dictation of God, Delitzsch has an easy task. He, 
however, proceeds from the false premises that everything we 
read in the Bible, every story and every tradition, every moral 
precept, is of Chaldean origin. But what really is derived 
from Mesopotamia he shrewedly ignores, It is, indeed, true 
that the Jews, like the Greeks, are comparatively a late nation 
on the stage of history ; they are “children,” as the Egyptian 
priests said to Plato, and the Chaldean type of civilization is 
several thousand years older than that of Israel. Moses is 
found exactly midway between the time of the erection of the 


pyramids, 5000 B, C., and our own day. Chaldean civilization 
was the product of a Turanian people that came from Central 
Asia and then descended into Mesapotamia and invented the 
cuneiform system of writing. As early as the sixth millen- 
nium before Christ, Semitic hordes came into the Euphrates 
and Tigris valleys, and the union of these resulted in Baby- 
lonian civilization. About the close of the third millennium 
before Christ, there came from the west, from Ur of the 
Chaldees, a great man who, according to the testimonial of the 
great Babylonian historian Berosus, was well and favorably 
remembered by the Chaldeans, namely, Abraham, who was the 
first to express a faith in one higher being. Whether he bor- 
rowed this idea from another source, we do not know. When 
the Mohammedans call Abraham the first Moslem, they tell 
the truth ; under all circumstances he was conspicuous for his 
monotheism, while the Babylonians were polytheists and ever 
remained such. The most brutal type of nature service and of 
polytheism characterized the religion of both the Assyrians 
and the Babylonians down to the time of the Romans. 


The most remarkable feature of Delitzsch’s theory is that he 
ascribes a Babylonian origin to Jahveh—as a Jewish adapta- 
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tion of Yauwe-El. This may have been the Elomite god 
Yauva ; but this name, like that of Bel-El, Marduk-El, is one 
of many which we find in Babylonian proper names, and 
which are to be translated “ Bel (or Merodach or Yau) is God.” 
The beautiful name E]l-ittya, “God with us,” is often found in 
polytheistic times, and proves as little for a monotheistic relig- 
ion of the Chaldees as Thucydides or Timotheus does for a 
Greek monotheism. 

In the end, the whole argument for the so-called Babylonian 
origin of the Jewish culture amounts to the following: We 
can prove that the Chaldeans had the nose in the middle of the 
face ; the Jews had the same; hence the noses of the Jews are 
derived from the Babylonians! 

But what a heaven-wide difference exists between the 
Babylonian and the Israelitish culture is seen in the chasm be- 
tween the expressions in thought and life of these two civiliza- 
tions. A Protestant pupil of Delitzsch has correctly said that 
it is enough to take a glance merely at the passages in the Old 
Testament in Luther’s translation which are widely spaced as 
indicative of their importance. 


And now what is left of Babel in the Bible? On Sunday, 
August 20, 587 B. C., the Babylonians had burned the temple 
in Jerusalem, and had taken large numbers of the Jews into 
captivity to be released by Cyrus in 538 B.C. What was left 
of the old literature of Israel was collected after the return 
and welded together into a volume. In this way our Penta- 
teuch and the pre-exilic books of the Old Testament originated 
in their present form. Much in these books is old; it is silly 
to maintain that nothing of this can date back to the days of 
Moses, who could read and write. Before the period of the 
Exile, Egyptian influence of necessity surpassed the Baby- 
lonian in Israel ; after the return from Babylon, the influence 
of Persia and of Babylon predominated down to later times, 
when the Babylonian Talmud was written and the great 
Jewish high schools were founded in those regions. Now the 
opposite is the case, and we can explain many of the technical 


expressions in the legal cuneiform tablets from the Talmud, 
into which they had found their way from the Chaldeans. 
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That which the Pentateuch has really borrowed from Baby- 
lonian sources has not been touched by Delitzsch at all, 
namely, the so-called chronology of Genesis ; and this Chal- 
dean gift concerning the age of the world, which limited the 
Jews to six thousand years, is the most harmful gift that the 
Babylonians have handed down to our times. Accordingly of 


the Bible-Babel and the Babel-Bible matter but little remains. 


Che Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Tue decease of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
president of our organization, was mentioned in the last 
Quarterly. Dr. Temple was a noble type of Englishman, and 
had worthily filled every office which he had held. It is now 
necessary to chronicle the removal of one who for many years 
has been chairman of the Executive Committee. James 
Glaisher was best known as an astronomerand eronaut. He is 
said to have once ascended seven miles into the air, the high- 
est distance reached by man. For some years he has contrib- 
uted to the Quarterly careful statistics of the weather in 
Palestine. These pages may not have interested every reader, 
but the journal of the German Palestine Union has lately 
treated the subject exhaustively and has highly commended 
these reports, without which no general view could have been 
taken. Those who have attended the annual meetings of the 
Fund will remember the noble presence and the amiable 
manner of Chairman James Glaisher, who was active among 
us when more than ninety years of age, and whose benignity 
made all its proceedings harmonious and kindly. 

Not a few persons have been prevented during the past 
season from visiting Palestine by the prevalence of plague 
and cholera. When these diseases came by way of the Red 
Sea into Egypt vigorous measures of repression were at once 
employed, but unfortunately the frontier was not sufficiently 
guarded, and fugitives from Egypt brought the infection to 
Gaza, whence it spread to Jaffa and Nablons and Galilee and 
on to Damascus where it was especially virulent. Troops 
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were employed to prevent persons from carrying it from town 
to town, but all efforts were comparatively futile, and four 
thousands persons died in four months. While the danger of 
a cleanly European or American being attacked by either dis- 
ease was never great, the suspension of the steamers and the 
severe quarantine regulations enforced by ill-disciplined 
troops made a visit to the land virtually impossible, and many 
passed from Alexandria to Athens or in the opposite direction 
with the loss of what they had expected to be the most in- 


structive and interesting part of their journey. No doubt 
some good will result from this visitation of disease, espec- 
ially in the regulation of the Mecca pilgrimage, but its imme- 
diate effect has been most serious to Palestine. 

It may be well to consider how far these disappointed 
travelers could see in other lands what they had hoped to see 
in Palestine. Of course the topography of the land with its 
wonderful contract of lofty mountain and depressed valley is 
unique, and no other place can enforce the lessons of our 
Lord’s life on earth as can the seaside of Galilee and the 
Mount of Olives, but in a fair degree the desolate hills about 
Athens resemble those of Palestine, and the dry water-courses 
remind one of the Kedron. Moreover one may see in Greece 


tombs cut in the limestone such as are seen about Jerusalem, 


and similar natural caves are often found. The walls of Con- 
stantinople are not unlike those of Jerusalem and one may see 
there the trains of camels passing through the gates and the 
traffic of the crowded streets so characteristic of Jerusalem 
and Damascus. The clothing of the people, their worship and 
their social customs are much the same. The narrow lanes 
with their dog scavengers may also be seen. The system of 
cisterns and fountains is the same. 

In all the lands known to Paul one may see the olive, the 
fig, the palm, the almond, and the vine as in Palestine. He 
will also see the cattle and asses, the sheep and the goats ; and 
they are herded and folded in the same way. The birds are 
much the same. The cactus plant grows in Italy as in Pales- 
tine and the fields are bright in spring time with cyclamens 
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and anemones in both countries. The similarity of life is in 
no respects more striking than in the beggars, who in Naples 
are as pitiable and numerous as ever they were on the path- 
ways of our Lord. The museums of Southern Europe abound 
in objects illustrative of New Testament times, and Pompeii 
more perfectly represents such a city as the gospels describe 
than any place in Palestine can do after being subject to the 
changes of centuries. Indeed, if one will carefully observe 
the way in which the Sultan regards his people, the splendor 
with which he surrounds himself in a city otherwise neglected, 
and the way in which all the people are dependent upon the 
moods of a single mind, they will see much more which may 
tell them of the court of Herod than they can see to-day in 
Palestine. 

The fishermen of Galilee hold so prominent a place in the 
Gospels that one may ask if the remoter Bible lands to any 
degree present examples of that occupation. They certainly 
do. Let the traveler go down to the seaside from Athens and 
he will see fishermen drawing their net with great labor to 
the shore and there gathering the good fish into baskets as the 
parable tells. And so of the sowing and reaping in rural 
districts where the customs of long ago still remain un- 
changed and where bread and wine constitute the diet of the 
people with a rare feast of,a lamb. 

From the time that the traveler from the north enters the 
Bible country at Rome he may pursue his way for more thana 
thousand miles amid scenes illustrative of Biblical life, even if 
debarred from entering Palestine itself, and thus his journey 
may be far from fruitless albeit his expectation indulged for 
years of standing where our Lord stood, is not fulfilled. Of 
course Egypt is a country by itself and must be visited before 
one can well understand the life of Joseph or of Moses, but the 
hilly Palestine is more nearly reproduced in Syria and Turkey 
and even Greece and Italy, so that Paul at Athens or Corinth 
or Rome was not in surroundings strange to him. 

What the effect of the pestilence may be upon the Samari- 


tans at Nablons, where it was very severe, can not yet be 
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stated, but it would appear that the flight of at least one of 
them to Egypt is indicated, for the press reports the appear- 
ance there of a very ancient codex of the Old Testament, said 
to be the oldest in existence, and having some words added to 
the Decalogue. These words are probably the Samaritan 
interpretation requiring the sacrifices to be offered on Mt. 
Gerizim. The codex is for sale at Cairo and will probably be 
heard of again when examined by scholars. 

The smaller raised map of Palestine is enthusiastically re- 
ceived, a merited tribute to the faithful work in all ways of its 
author, Mr. George Armstrong. It can be sent directly from 
London to the subscribers and others who order it through 


me. 
TuHeopore F. Wricurt, 


42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. Hon. Sec’y for U. S. 


In the March Bisiia we referred to the discovery of a splen- 
did chariot in the tomb of King Thothmes IV. This tomb 
was discovered by Mr. Howard Carter, Inspector-General of 
Antiquities in Upper Egypt. The tomb is situated in one of 
the south-eastern cliffs of the Biban el-Mulfik. A catalogue 
of the objects found will soon be published. An American, 
Mr. Theodore M. Davis, has provided the money for clearing 
the royal tombs in this locality, and has also promised to pay 
the cost of publieation. 

Mr. Davis has been working systematically for the 
last two years in the Valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings at Thebes, clearing the rubbish away and lay- 
ing bare the rock. He has made various interesting dis- 
coveries, but his success in finding}a previously unknown 
royal tomb puts everything else that resulted from 
his labors completely in the shade. Mr. Davis was not present 
when the actual discovery of the tomb was made, that piece of 
luck falling to Mr. Carter, who has been assisting Mr. Davis. 

This tomb, like the other royal tombs in the same valley, 
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consists of a gallery cut into the heart of the mountain. After 
sloping downward for a considerable distance it is interrupted 
by a deep square well, on one of the walls of which is a band 
of paintings. On the further side of the well the passage 
turns back, and finally opens into a large chamber, at the ex- 
treme end of which is a magnificent sarcophagus of granite 
covered with texts from “ The Book of the Dead.” 

On either side are smaller chambers, the floor of one of 
which was found by Mr. Carter to be covered with mummified 
loins of beef, legs of mutton, and trussed ducks and geese, 
offerings made to the dead King. Clay seals with the name of 
the Pharaoh had been attached to the doors of the chambers, 
and, it is stated, these seals contain proof that the Egyptians 
of between 3,000 and 4,000 years ago had to some extent anti- 
cipated the invention of printing, the raised portions of the 
seals having been smeared with blue ink before being im- 
pressed on the clay. | 

As Egyptologists know there could be little hope of finding 
a mummy in the tomb, since the mummy of Thothmes IV. is 
already in the Cairo Museum, having been found in the tomb 
of Amen-hotep II., to which place it had been carried by the 
priests for the purpose of concealment, probably at some time 
in the twenty-first dynasty. A great many of the objects 
in the tomb of Thothmes were found to be broken, and this 
was explained by a hieroglyphic inscription on one of the 
paintings which adorn the walls of the vestibule to the cham- 
ber in which the sarcophagus was found. This inscription 
states that the tomb was plundered by robbers, but that it had 
been restored as far as possible to its original condition by 
Hor-em-heb, the reigning Pharaoh. 

These robbers, it is supposed, secured the jewelry and other 
precious objects which it was customary to bury with a king. 
More than enough was left, however, to satisfy the Archzolo- 
gist of to-day. The floor was literally covered with vases, 
dishes, symbols of life, and other objects of blue faience. Un- 
fortunately, nearly all of them had been wantonly broken, 
though in some cases the breakage had been repaired in the 
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time of Hor-em-heb. Intermixed with the faience were frag- 
ments of exquisitely shaped cups and vases of rich blue or 
variegated glass. There are also fragments of an opaque 
white glass as well as what would have been pronounced to be 
the bottoms of modern beer bottles had they been met with on 
the surface of the ground. Equally interesting is a piece of 
textile fabric into which hieroglyphic characters of different 
colors have been woven with such wonderful skill as to present 
the appearance of painting on linen. 

It is, however, of course, the Pharaoh’s chariot which is re- 
garded as the great find. The body of it alone is preserved, 
but in a perfect condition. The wooden frame was first cov- 
ered with papier mache made from papyrus, and this again 
with stucco, which had been carved both inside and out, into 
scenes from the battles fought by the Pharaoh in Syria. The 
art is of a very high order, every detail being exquisitely 
finished and the faces of the Syrians being clearly portraits 
taken from captives at Thebes. The chariot is, in fact, one of 
the finest specimens of art that have come down to us from 


antiquity. Along with the chariot was found the leather 


gauntlet with which the King protected his hand and wrist 
when using the bow or reins. 


Ir has been practically decided that the great International 
Archeological Congress, which had been called to meet in 


Athens some time during the present year, will be postponed 
for at least twelve months. The Greek Archzological Society 
which has the whole matter in charge, has come to the conclu- 
sion that the preparations for the convention will require more 
time, as these include such important undertakings as the 
restoration of the temple of Phigalia, of the Lion of Cheronea, 
of the Erechtheum, as also the renovation of the temple dis- 
trict of the Olympian Jupiter in Athens, and the completion of 
the diggings began in Samos and several other localities. 
Some of these projects may consume even two years, and the 
president-elect of the Congress, Crown Prince Constantine, is 


to decide'upon the exact date of the meeting. 
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RArehbaological Notes. 


A Grammatical sketch of the Old-Egyptian language has 


been worked out by Dr. Alexander Dedekind, and has been 
illustrated by a number of paradigms and extracts from the 
most important hieroglyphic texts. 


Vo.ume II of Dr. Winckler’s Kritische Schriften consists of 


extracts from the Orientalistische Litteraturzeitung, 1901-1902. 
Among them will be found a reprint of the interesting review 
on Schail’s work on the Elamite-Semitic cuneiform texts 
which contains a number of new and plausible suggestions. 


Contents of the American Journal of Archeology. Vol. 
VII, No. 1. Certain Sources of Corruption in Latin Manu- 
scripts : A Study based upon Two Manuscripts of Livy, F. W. 
Shipley—Greek Inscriptions from Corinth, Benjamin Powell— 


Proceedings of the General Meeting at Princeton—Archezolog- 
ical News. 


Contents of Man for March: Notes Concerning the 
Eldorado of Mau, British East Africa, C. W. Hobley—Notes 
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on the Weapons of the Dalleburra Tribe, Queensland in the 
British Museum, J. Edge-Partington—On an Ornament and 
Quartzite Knife from Queensland, R. D. Darbishire—Soudan- 
ese Dolls, E. A. Gates—Notes on Malay Craniology, W. L. H. 
Duckworth—Maori Scroll Patterns, J. E. Partington—An 


Archaic Bronze Tripod from Southern Persia, J. L. Myers. 


Dr. Cart Mommert, pastor at Schweinitz, has recently 
written a work entitled Zopographie der alten Jerusalem. The 


first part, which has just appeared, deals with the various 


theories which have been held concerning the hills of the 
ancient city. Unlike many authors, Dr. Mommert gives us the 
very words of the numerous authorities whom he cites, so that 
we are able to appreciate the historical aspects of the points at 
issue. This and four other works on Jerusalem place Dr. 


Mommert in the front rank of modern topographers. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
@ology. Vol. XXV. Part 3. The Book of the Dead, Chapters 
CLI-CLII, E. Naville—Discovery of the Tomb of Thothmes 


IV, W. L. Nash—Ha-Mhyt, W. L. Nash—Gilgames and the 


Hero of the Flood, T, G. Pinches—The Temple Inscriptions of 
Bod’Astart, King of the Sidonians, E. J. Pilcher—Extracts 
from my Notebooks, VI, Percy E. Newberry—The Greek 
Versions of Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, C. C. Torry—The 
Decipherment of the Hittite Inscriptions, A. H. Sayce—The 
Egyptian Name of Joseph, E. Naville—Transliterations of 
Egyptian, J. Lieblin. 


CONCESSION was granted last year to universities and private 
syndicate to make a scientific exploration of the site of Beni 
Hassan, already well known for its rock tombs and early 
architectural features. The University Museums of Oxford, 
Cambridge and Liverpool are definitely associated with the 
work, which is further supported by the patrons of the fund 
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which last season examined the Old Kingdom sites of Bét 
Khallaf and Reqaquah. The Director of the Society of Anti- 
quaries is again treasurer, and the excavations are being made 
as before by Mr. John Garstang. The preliminary results 
point to an extensive necropolis of the early Middle Empire. 


Brown University is a beneficiary under the will of the late 
Rev. Dr. Lysander Dickerman of Boston, an eminent Egypt- 
ologist. 

The college gets the whole of Dr. Dickerman’s library, 
composed of several thousand volumes and valued very highly. 
It embodies the work of a lifetime in collecting books and 
manuscripts, chiefly bearing on Egypt and its history, and 
many of the volumes it contains are almost priceless because 
they cannot be duplicated. 


Tue Berlin Museums have been much enriched by the suc- 
cess of the German Oriental Society. Abu-Sir in Egypt has 
been the chief scene of this society’s activities, and among the 
more remarkable of its discoveries is an admirably preserved 
mummy of Jem Em Jechvet, the high priest of the temple, 
who died about 2000 B.C. Inthe same vault were found the 
mummies of other temple officials and those of their wives. 
The mummy of Jem Em Jechvet was wrapped in a long, 
brown linen shroud. The small side-whiskers and tuft of hair 
upon the chin are plainly visible, and an added apparent 
length is given to the eyes by the application of rouge, Upon 
the head was a large wig with the hair !parted in the middle 
and colored green. The body when found was lying upon its 
left side with the eyes turned towards the rising sun. Beside 
the mummy were lying two wooden staffs and a small wooden 
statue. The German Oriental Society is to be congratulated 
for its valuable labors. 


Proressor Huetssn, of the German Archeological Institute 
at Rome, one of the chief authorities on the Forum Romanum, 
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has published his reports on the subject to the institute in a 
treatise called “‘Ausgrabungen auf dem Forum Romanum,” a 
book of from ninety to a hundred pages, with excellent plates 
and plans in explanation of the text. The treatise gives the 
main results of the excavations made in the Forum since the 
year 1898, and makes most interesting reading. Professor 
Huelsen begins with the excavations at the Temple to Saturn, 
He explains what discoveries have been made and the import- 
ance of these discoveries to a knowledge of archzology- 
Remains of the substructure of the steps leading to the en- 
trance hall of the temple have been found, and somewhat 
further away between the Temple to Saturn and the Temple 
to ‘Concordia a complicated network of canals, evidently of 
great antiquity, has been brought to light. Several details are 
given of other discoveries. The most interesting are the 
remains found beyond the Clivus Capitolinus. On the east 
side of this lie three monuments—the Arch of Tiberius, the 
Schola Xantha and the Rostra. 


We have received a reprint from the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society entitled “Syrian Songs, Proverbs, and 
Stories; collected, translated and annotated.” By Henry 
Minor Huxley. During the summer of 1900, while Professor 
Huxley was living at Bhamdiim, a small village of the Leba- 
non, to the east of Beiriit, he collected a number of songs and 
proverbs typical of the locality. His Arabic teacher first ob- 
tained them from the Christian natives, and then, from dicta- 
tion, Professor Huxley wrote them in the dialect of the region, 
which is that of the Christians of Beiriit. The Arabic text is 
given followed by a transliteration and translation. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of one of the Syrian songs : 


Oh, star of the morning, peep out and go back to God ; 
Give my greetings to my children, by the majesty of God ; 
Greet them and say to them that we 

Have been separated, but God will gather us together. 


Oh, star of the morning, move on in the heavens, move on, 
And see for me where my beloved ones went, 

And see for me where they put their burdens. 

The heart is darker than indigo at their departure. 
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Tue International Historical Congress, which began its 
opening sessions the first week in April, in Rome, was to have 
met last April but was indefinitely postponed on account of 
the existence of irreconcilable differences between the mem- 
bers of the organizing committee. Much is expected from this 
assembly of historians from all civilized lands. The usual 
facilities which a government can render to students of history 
in Rome are accorded on this occasion. The governmental 
libraries and municipal archives, in which documents are 
contained that contribute to the making of historians are 
opened to the study of the historians. Facilities for visiting 
historical sites and archzlogical centres of interest are pro- 
vided ; and thus the very materials from which history is built 
up, and the helps and adornments of the documentary narra- 
tive, such as the objects of archzological and artistic study, 
are displayed before the eyes of students. Rome itself, the 
modern no less than the ancient, may be regarded as the liv- 
ing and enduring outcome of all Roman history ; and the city, 
in its ruins and buildings, in its customs and institutions, and 
in its beauty and configuration, is best explained and best 
understood through its history. 


By courtesy of the editors of the /ournal of the American 
Oriental Society we are permitted to reproduce in our pages 
(December, 1901) an article from the pen of President Warren 
of Boston University, entitled “ Babylonian and Pre-Baby- 
lonian Cosmology.” In it a strikingly new interpretation of 
the cosmological data furnished in the Babylonian texts was 
presented and directions given for constructing two diagrams, 
the one illustrating the new conception of the Babylonian 
heavens, the other that of the Babylonian earth. In the just 
issued Part Second of Volume Twenty-third of the same 
Journal we find a supplement to the above named article in 
the form of a folded chart, combining in one diagram the two 
described in the original paper. By kindness of the editors of 
the Journal and of the author we are permitted to reproduce 
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the plate in our present issue, and we feel sure all readers in- 
terested in understanding the earliest traceable conceptions 
of the world will be glad to see the diagram and to turn back 
to the data on the basis of which it is constructed. We are 
informed by the author that the only expert in cuneiform 
literature who has recently published a picture of the Baby- 
lonian and pre-Babylonian cosmos has since seeing this 
diagram announced his intention of reconstructing his own in 
the light of the new interpretation. 


Kircuner’s “Phosopographia Attica ” (Berlin: Reimer) is 
intended to include all citizens of Attica, whether by birth or 
adoption, whose names are known from literature, inscriptions 
or coins, from the earliest times to the age of the Emperor 
Augustus. Those whose Attic citizenship is questioned, even 
the orator Isaeus, are excluded. The first volume, including 
K, contains the names of 8,935 persons, on 601 pages. The 


labor of distinguishing persons of the like name, but of differ- 
ent parentage, residence, or age, must have been very great. 
For instance, 85 men are registered by the name of Diocles, 
and 186 by the name of Dionysius. Possibly fuller informa- 
tion might reduce these numbers somewhat, by showing that 
some details have been separated which should be combined, 
but the compiler distinguishes most of them clearly. Such a 
register shows the necessity for legal purposes of distinction 
by the addition of deme and father’s name. For the chief 
known facts in the life of each of his personages, the compiler 
(who really deserves the name of author) gives exact and 
carefully arranged and sifted references to inscriptions or 
literature. In the case of prominent men like Alcibiades, 
Demosthenes and Aristides, these references occupy several 
pages. Family trees (stemmata) are given for many families, 
some of which, as those of Callias and of the tyrannicide Har- 
modius, are followed for nine generations. For the study of 
Athenian history, this work of Kirchner will be invaluable, 
Since it is limited to Attica it will not supersede Pape’s lexi- 
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con of Greek proper names. A few omissions have been dis- 
covered, but evidently great care has been exercised in the 
collection of Athenian names. 


Our Rome correspondent writes: A few days ago during 
some excavations at Pompeii a magnificent bronze statue of 
Grecian workmanship, four feet high, was brought to light. 
The discovery was made in the presence of Professor Orsi, 
director of the excavations of Syracuse. The statue, which 
strongly resembles the celebrated “Idolino degli Uffizi,” of 
Florence, is estimated to be worth £20,000, It is in perfect 
preservation, and seems to have been designed to support a 
lamp in some villa outside the walls of Pompeii. It is the 


most important discovery made at Pompeii for the last thirty 
years. 


Letters from Athens announce that a number of sponge 
fishers have discovered at the bottom of the sea between Cape 
Citera and Cape Malia at a depth of about 100 feet a collection 


of bronze and marble statues too heavy to be moved. Asa 
proof of their assertions the fishermen have sent to Professor 
Oikonomos, at Athens, the sketch of a bronze hand larger than 
life size which they succeeded in bringing to the surface. The 
Greek Ministry of Marine intends to send a cruiser to the spot 
with proper apparatus for raising the statues. The fishermen 
will receive one-third of their value. It is supposed that the 
statues must have ,been placed ‘on board a Roman galley at 
the time of the sack of Athens, and that the galley was ship- 
wrecked. The archeological world is awaiting the result of 
the cruiser’s operations with great interest. 


Amonc the Tel-el-Amarna tablets are two in a new lan- 
guage. The longest and best preserved of them, now in the 
Cairo Museum, was written by or to the king of a country 
named Arzawa ; the second, which is in less perfect condition, 
is at Berlin. Dr. J. A. Knudtzon has recently published a 
revised text of these two tabiets, under the title “Die Zwei 
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Arzawa-briefe, die Altesten Urkunden in indo-germanischer 
sprache.” Dr. Knudtzon considers that the language of 
Arzawa must be Indo-European, more especially has it some 
resemblance to the Greek. Dr. Kundtzon’s revision of the 
text was accompanied with notes by the eminent philologists, 
Professors Bugge and Torp, who have made a complete trans- 
lation of the Cairo tablet, based upon the assumption that the 
language of it is Indo-European, and have also compared it 
with those of the Lycian and Etruscan inscriptions, which are 
likewise assumed to belong to the Indo-European famliy of 
speech. 

In the April Expository Times Professor Sayce considers 
that the resemblance between the Arzawan language and the 
Indo-Europeon is far from being proved, and with some of the 
explanations of words and forms upon which their Indo- 
European theory rests he entirely disagrees. He considers 
that the readings of Dr. Knudtzon are not always to be ac- 
cepted, a fact which vitiates ‘several of the supposed Indo- 
European analogies. While Professor Sayce is willing to ad- 
mit that there may be a relationship between the language of 
Arzawa and that of Lycia, Kretschmer, Thomsen, and other 
scholars are certainly right in denying the Indo-European 
character of the Lycian; as for Etruscan Professor Bugge 
Stands almost alone nowadays in believing it to be Indo- 
European. 


Prorgessor Sayce, in his article on “The Decipherment of 
the Hittite Inscriptions,” in the P. S. B. A., says: “More than 
twenty years ago, in 1881, when bringing the ‘ boss of Tarkon- 
démos’ before the notice of the learned world, I expressed a 
hope that I had found what would prove to be the ‘ Rosetta 
Stone of Hittite Decipherment.’ That hope was not fulfilled ; 
the bilingual text was too short, and the other Hittite inscrip- 
tions too few and imperfect to allow of it, while the Hittite 
system of writing turns out to have been more complicated 
than I had anticipated. The clue which the name of the King 


Tarkondémos seemed to give proved to be illusory, and other 
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clues which presented themselves from time to time were 
equally barren of results. Attempts at the decipherment of 
the inscriptions were indeed made, but they satisfied only 
their authors, and none of them has been accepted. For years 


I have had to preach the doctrine that we must be contented 
with graphic decipherment alone, classifying the hieroglyphs, 
identifying or distinguishing their various forms, and deter- 
mining the objects which they were intended torepresent. Of 
a decipherment of the inscriptions in the true sense of the 
word I had given up all hope, unless fortune brought us a 
bilingual text of some length. 


“And yet I believe that the unexpected has really happened, 
and that light is at last dawning on the meaning and translit- 
eration of the Hittite texts. At the outset I have to acknowl- 
edge that the credit of first recognizing the direction which 
the decipherment of them should take, and of making the first 


steps along it, is due to Professor Jensen. But he has mixed 


up sO many arbitrary and unproved assumptions with his first 
intuitions, and so largely adopted the unscientific methods of 
his predecessors, as to prejudice the whole of his system and 
obscure the elements of truth that were in it.” 

In this connection we copy the following from the article by 
Professor Jensen on “The So-Called Hittites and their In- 


scriptions,” in Hilprecht’s “Explorations in Bible Lands”: 


“The decipherment of the so-called Hittite inscriptions thus 
opens to us the archives of an ancient people, giving us 
authentic information as to their history, language and relig- 
ion. This is a feat remarkable enough ‘in itself, but that this 
people should prove to be the ancestors of the modern Armen- 
ians makes the matter still more remarkable. Our new 


knowledge throws light upon many centuries of Armenian 


history and of the Armenian tongue which up till now had re- 
mained in total darkness. Moreover, the Hittite inscriptions 
must be regarded as the most ancient monuments of our 
Indogermanic speech, and as the oldest native documents of 
Indogermanic history. If the dispute be justified as to 
whether Asia or Europe is the original home of the Indoger- 
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manic nations, the fact that about 1,000 B. C., if, indeed, not 
much earlier, Armenians were settled in Asia Minor, Syria, 
and perhaps even Palestine, must eventually influence its 
settlement.” 

We print on another page an interesting article on “The 


Decipherment of the Hittite Inscriptions,” by Professor Sayce, 
and contributed to the Expository Times. 


Tue tomb of St. Mark, the writer of the second gospelin the 


New Testament, and often called “the Evangelist of the Gen- 
tiles,” has been discovered at Rome. 

It was found in a subterranean basilica, or chapel, connected 
with the famous catacombs of St. Cecelia. 

Beside the altar of the chapel stands an ancient and disfig- 
ured sarcophagus, hitherto hidden, on which may have been 
distinguished the words “ Marco Apostolo Mart,” the remains 


of an inscription meaning “to St. Mark, the apostle and 


martyr.” 

A special license from His Holiness the Pope, to be issued 
through the Congregation of Relics, must be obtained before 
the tomb can be opened and moved to a different position so 
that it can be thoroughly examined and its authenticity 
established. 

This promises to be one of the most important Christian 
archeological discoveries ever made. 

The archeologists and ecclesiastics who have found the 
tomb feel confident that the earthly remains of the great 
evangelist and martyr lie within this sarcophagus, just as 
those of St. Paul are preserved in the tomb beneath the great 
church dedicated to him. This tomb of St. Mark has been 
under the jealous care of the church since the first century, 


and it is not likely that its contents could have been interfered 
with or removed. The tomb of an early Pope, Damasus, 
which was found near by, was partly broken and the explorers 
could see within the mouldering remains of a human body. It 
is not doubted that the tomb of St. Mark will contain similar 
remains. 
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In the Homiletic Review for April Dr. D. S. Gregory pre- 
sents under the heading, “Babel and Bible,” or “Science 
Falsely So-Called,” a thorough discussion of the “ Babel and 


Bible” matter that has been for some time so prominently 
before the public. The article first sketches “The Contro- 
versy—lIts Origin and Course,” and then proceeds to consider 
“The ‘ Scientific’ Basis for the Contention and Conclusions.” 

Under this latter head, after stating the large claims made 


by Professor Delitzsch in the name of “Science,” the writer 


proceeds to test the claim that Babylon rather than Jerusalem 
has been the great source of the religious truth embodied in 
the Bible. 


In answer to the question, “ What are the /acfs in the case?” 
the writer shows that the special contributions of the Berlin 
Professor are all discounted or discredited by the leading 


Assyriological and Biblical authorities ; and that, in particular, 
it is impossible that the Hebrews should have derived their 
Sabbath rest and their name of Yahveh from Babylon. The 
“unscientific” character of the Professor’s “sweeping conclu- 
sions,” from his assumed facts, touching the supremacy of the 
Babylonian civilization and the overwhelming debt the Bible 
owes to it, is then fully exposed, and the statement of reasons 
for such extended discussions made. 

While contending that the time has not yet come for the 


complete “scientific construction” of the facts involved, the 
writer concludes : 


“The establishment of the correct hypothesis, so that it 
shall become scientific theory, may be realized in the future ; 
but in the meantime, while the critics speculate, let it not be 
forgotten that, in the court of sound logic and reason, the 
Bible view of the origin of religion, by divine revelation to 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, and the line of Israel, has the pre- 
sumption in its favor as against all newcomers. 


“Professor Delitzsch will have done a good work if by his 
incoherent ‘ unscientific’ method he shall have roused compe- 


tent and careful investigators to some slight recognition of the 
difference between what is and what is not ‘science,’ and of 
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the importance of ‘knowing’ enough about the Bible and its 
relations not to be frightened into doubt and unbelief by mere 


loudness of assertion. What is needed is Science, and the 
Christian church will always be ready to accept that.” 


Pror. W. Fiinpers Petriz read a paper before the London 
Society of Arts on “The Rise and Development of Egyptian 
Art.” The president of the Society, Sir John Evans, asked 
how Prof. Petrie could date the paleolithic age in Egypt as only 
yooo years B.C. In other parts of the world it had been found 
practically impossible to date the beginning or end of the 
paleolithic age, and though there were in Egypt certain im- 
plements apparently palzolithic, and on a high level, it would 
-be very rash indeed to say that they belonged to the beginning 
of the paleolithic period. Inthe North of Africa paleolithic 
shaped instruments had been found with the remains of a now 
extinct elephant, and that alone he thought would convey the 
impression to the minds of most people that we might carry 
back the paleolithic age to certainly an earlier period than 
qooo years. There was one other matter upon which he might 
venture to remark. Prof. Flinders Petrie spoke in his paper 


of one-third of the length of the prehistoric period. He (Sir 
John) did not think that they had yet discovered the begin- 
ning of the prehistoric period. Looking at the amount of 
civilization which was exhibited in the earliest objects which 
we had of the prehistoric period, and the fact which the paper 
pointed out that from that time there was a certain amount of 
degradation in taste and execution, he thought that they must 
infer that a long period of time must have elapsed during 
which art developed in order to produce a style so complete 
and so perfect. He did not mean to say that that art was de- 
veloped in Egypt. They had still to find the cradle of that 
art, but he believed that those beautiful channelled flints with 
the curiously minute serration at the edges pointed to a long 
period of working in flint, and that these denoted the culmi- 
nating point of many ages of workers in that material. 
Where they worked he did not know, but there was hope for 
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them yet. In some other parts of the world, though possibly 
not in Egypt, there might be a country which they would find 
to be a still earlier home of that civilization which they found 
coming in before the dynasties of Egypt, and they might be 
able to extend the duration of the prehistoric period upwards 
in the stream of time. However, he was not there to give 
them a lecture on the subject. He merely wished to point out 
that it was hardly safe to assume that what they had found in 
Egypt pointed exactly to the beginning of the prehistoric period 
in that country. In all other countries the prehistoric period 
seems gradually to have been developed from something 
which he might call the prehistoric period. The same thing 
was borne out toa certain extent by the discovery of glazing. 
That could not have been invented and brought into use im- 
mediately at the beginning of the period. It must have had a 
development during a long time. 

Professor Flinders Petrie replied: With regard to the use 
of the date of 7000 B. C., it was to be noted that the Nile de- 
posits were not more than 8 metres in thickness, and there was 
roughly a metre for a thousand years’ deposit. Therefore the 
whole history of Nile deposits began in about 6000 B. C., or 
rather before that date if slower at first. That brought them 
to about 7o0o B. C. as the limit of the ;possibility of anything 
but a population of hunters living in the Nile valley. There 
could be no regular pasturage and nothing like agriculture 
until about 7ooo B. C., therefore he thought that it would be 
useless to look for any remains of the continuous civilization 
at any earlier date than that. What then was the condition of 
Egypt before the time of the Nile deposits? It was a rocky 
gorge like some parts of Nubia were at this day. It was a 
gorge through which the Nile flowed with a much more rapid 
stream than it flowed at the present time. In consequence of 
this flow the whole of the mud was swept out into the Medit- 
terranean, and no mud was deposited. That was probably the 
reason that no mud occurred at an earlier date. In that 
rocky gorge, inhabited only by wild animals and the hunters 
of those animals, they had a fittine home for palaeolithic man. 
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He had found evidence that palaeolithic man was certainly in 
the country down to the period when the Nile was pretty well 
as low as it was at the present time. They were, therefore, 
warranted in bringing down palaeolithic man to the present 
climatic conditions. They found that those conditions did not 
begin earlier than about 7ooo B. C. Whenever palaeolithic 
man began, if he lived in Egypt in that rocky gorge of the 
Nile, where there was nothing for any one to live upon but 
wild animals, there was nothing astonishing in his lasting 
down to the period when the continuous civilization became 
possible by the beginning of the Nile deposit. That was the 
ground upon which he supposed he might have lasted there 
down to that period. The date of 7000 B. C. was only the last 
limit, and it had no reference whatever to the question of how 
long palaeolithic man might have been there. With regard to 
the other side of the question, that of art having developed 
outside Egypt before it was brought into Egypt, that he felt 
was undoubtedly of great importance, but he could not touch 
on anything but the art of Egypt itself and the history of art 
in Egypt, because they knew nothing at all of what went on 
before that. Therefore, when he ventured to speak of the 
periods of art in Egypt, he was referring only to Egypt itself. 
In the very earliest traces which he had found of the continu- 
ous civilization of prehistoric times, they found a little copper 
used, and within a generation or two there was an abundance 
of fine stone work, and stone and copper became more and 
more common. It was quite evident that there was a long 
period before that approximate date of 7o0o B. C. in some 
other country bordering on Egypt, probably in Cyrene or 
Libya. However, that might be -there was probably a long 
introduction to the history of a civilization in Egypt, but on 
that occasion he was unable to touch upon it, for the good 
reason that they knew nothing about it. He was obliged to 
take the approximate period of about 7000 years before 
historic times as being the range of the rise of civilization 
in Egppt itself. Perhaps that explanation would clear up a 
matter on which he had not touched. He had dealt only with 
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the question of the rise and development of art in Egypt 
itself. 


At a recent meeting of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion Dr. Phené, vice-president of the Association, read a 
treatise on the “Civilization of Crete, Cyrene, Corinth and 
Early Rome,” in which he gave the results of a half century's 
research in those places. The practical observations following 
on literary researches originated in the notice of some steps 
cut in the Esquiline Hill at Rome as far back as 1856, and. 
these several localities had been examined repeatedly during 
the interval, as on each occasion new results came under the 


author’s observation. The reasons for prosecuting thelinquiry 
in those particular places were the extreme antiquity of 
wealthy colonization in those districts of the Mediterranean, 
their freedom from political molestation, which had prevented 
physical destruction of the evidences of their early local work, 
and the peculiarity of their abundant and never-failing sup- 


plies of water, all of which had attracted wealthy populations 
and unlimited outlay. The formation of Cyrene was most 
peculiar, and probably originated the other works described. 
It exhibited a series of uniform rounded rocky projections 
from the tableland northwards in symmetrical and close prox- 
imity, which gradually swelled out into successive, spreading 
terraces, upon which roads, following the semicircular pro- 
jections, had been cut in the rocky sides of each hill, which 
roads were reached by stairs, also cut in the rock, from the 
level of each road to those above them. The whole was 
pierced by innumerable tombs with architectural facades, 
sumptuous baths, and highly cultivated lands. The evidences 
of high-class civilization were shown by the still remaining 
engineering, not only in the cutting of the rock levels, but in 
the constructions for retaining from loss the water-burdened 
soil in the succeeding slopes. At Corinth many of these evi- 
dences had been carried out on an enormous scale, the leveling 
of such soil having been extended over many square miles. 
The city was built upon the upper level, the surplus earth 
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forming its gardens and fields. The art civilization of Crete 
was shown by the recent excavations by Dr. Evans, while the 
sites of temples, carefully orientated, on the heights of Cyrene, 
with accounts from Pausanias and Strabo as to the art decora- 
tions of Corinth, references to Herodotus and others as to the 
quarternary harvests of Cyrene, in each year, proved the great 
results from their scientific culture. Following the rock-cut 
terraced roads of the latter place, Cleone, in the vicinity of 
Corinth, also a place of very ancient occupation, was a unique 
Grecian city of rock-cut terraced dwellings of ancient Hel- 
lenic masonry, occupied by the custodians of the worship of 
Helios and the conductors of the Nemean games, and opposite 
to it, on the Parnassian mountain, is the rock-cut terraced city 
of Delphi, occupied by the priests of Apollo, the worship in 
both having displaced that of the dragon and the python ; and 
in each of these localities, viz, Sikyon and Parnassus, seats of 
learning and artistic scientific culture attended the change. 
The references to ancient Rome were historic, but in Etrurian 
environs two heights were specially referred to as rock-cut 
places of worship—the Ara Mutie and Mount Saraste. 
Finally, drawings were described exhibiting localities in 
Britain possessing all the examples of terraced cuttings, of 
successive concentric roads, with uniform and symmetrically 
selected levels, like those of Cyrene, mostly in the vicinity of 
the Icknield Way, which, from its Greek name (Icknos), a way 
of road, was used by the Iceni, or Ic-eni, long before the time 
of Cesar, who distinctly states that the private as well as pub- 
lic documents in Britain were written in Greek, and refers also 
to the great commercial occupation of the South-Eastern 
region. Along the Icknield Way were pointed out great 
heights, evidently places of worship, while Greek and Italian 
names along its course, workshops, the objects in gold and 
enamel which have been repeatedly found, all indicate high- 
class civilization in Ancient Britain. 


Tue Princeton Theological Review for April, has an article 
by Professor Robert Dick Wilson, entitled “Babylon and 
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Israel ; A Comparison by their Leading Ideas based upon their 
Vocabularies.” Says the author, ‘‘When we come to the 
doctrine of God, we find that the two systems of religion, and 
the two vocabularies are at antipodes. Elohim, which in its 


singular form is the usual word for God in Syriac and Arabic, 
does not occur in Babylonian. The word z/u, the word for God 
in Babylonian, is used comparatively seldom by the Hebrew 
writers, and then usually poetically, or with attributives, or of 
heathen gods. It never is found in Syriac or Arabic, except 
when borrowed from the Hebrew, either directly or indirectly. 
An attempt has been made by Professor Delitzsch to show that 
the Hebrews derived their specific name for God, z. e. Jehovah, 
from fhe Babylonians. The proof is this: On three tablets in 
the British Museum, dated in the time of Hammurabi, Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch reads the name of Ja-ah-ve-ilu, or Ja-hu-um-ilu; 
that is, as he renders it, ‘Jehovah is God.’ Professor Barth, in 
a reply to Delitzsch, assails this interpretation, affirming that 
the name is connected rather with a name for God made known 
by some of the old Phoenician monuments. He would trans- 
late by Heth instead of He, and translate ‘Jachu is God,’ or 
‘May God give life.’ We think that Professor Delitzsch is 
more likely correct here, because the Assyrians and Babylon- 
ians nearly always, if not always, transliterate the Heth of 
Hebrew proper names by the sign of the rough-breathing, and 
the He by the smooth-breathing sign, which is found here. 
But notice that whether Professor Delitzsch or Professor Barth 


be correct, it was the Babylonian which received from the 
Hebrew, and not the Hebrew from the Babylonian.” 

Parts IV and V of Professor M. Hartmann’s researches on 
“The Islamic East,” are now ready. No. IV is devoted to 
information on Central Asia, collected at Stambul and chiefly 
worked out in co-operation with a young physician from 
Chinese Turkestan, Arif, who not only went with the Professor 
over Mehemed Sadik’s grammar of the written language of 
Turkestan, but also prepared for him a glossary in five lan- 
guages, viz., the Kashgari, Audijan, Kirgise, Kasak, Arabic, and 
Chinese. Part V contains asummary of an interesting popular 
work on the Kashgari (formerly so-called Chagatai) language, 
the Diwan Meshrel. 
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(See Mr. Offord’s Article.) 





